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Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno (Brownell) 


The author’s humor is well-exemplified in this story which portrays the fate 
of a cross, woman-hating old soldier. The simple style makes it admirable for class: 
reading. For Elementary Classes. Price, 60 cents. 


Escrich’s Amparo (Ray and Bahret) 


A plot based on romance and adventure, interesting characters, charming de- 
scriptions of life and scenes in Rome, Paris, Madrid and Toledo. The style is simple 


and easy. Every teaching help is provided. Artistically illustrated. For Elementary 
Classes. Price, $1.00. 


Fontaine’s Flores de Espana 


A collection of nine Spanish stories by the best modern authors. For Elemen- 
tary.Classes. Price, 72 cents. 


| Galdos’ Dona Perfecta (Lewis) 

| The story of an isolated community and its intolerance of modern conditions. 
| Considered by many to be the famous author’s masterpiece. For Elementary Classes. 
Price, $1.00. 


Johnson’s Cuentos Modernos 


A collection of nineteen Spanish stories by fifteen different authors which af- 


ford an entertaining picture of various phases of Spanish life. For Elementary 
Classes. Price, 92 cents. 


Ray’s Lecturas para Principiantes 


_ A reading book for the first half-year. A great deal of interesting information 

: iS given concerning Spanish countries. The style is so very simple and easy that 

it is within the grasp of pupils who have had only a month or six weeks of Span- 
ish. For Elementary Classes. Price, 92 cents. 


Roessier and Remy’s First Spanish Reader 


An ideal beginner’s reader, not too difficult yet not so easy as to seem childish. 
The variety in the material and its fresh, live character are unusual. There are 
stories, anecdotes, simple fables in verse and five songs. Short lessons on Mexico, 


Cuba, Chile, etc., bring in the commercial use of Spanish. For Elementary Classes. 
Price, $1.00. 


Turrell’s Spanish Reader 


_These selections from the best and most popular writers of modern times ac- 
quaint the student with a wide vocabulary of everyday words and idioms. For 
Elementary Classes. Price, $1.00. 
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“THE BROOM FAIRIES OTIS 
THE FORTUNATE DAYS | | CORRELATION 
By CHART 


ETHEL M. GATE 


By ArtTHuR S. Oris 
Author of the Otis Group Intelligence Scale 
Two volumes of new and enchant- 


: . : . | The purpose of this chart is to simplify and facili- 
ing tales of fairyland, which combine tate the computation of a Pearson coefficient of 


simplicity with beauty of style and | correlation so that it can be made by one who has 
imagery. Delightful supplementary never used any correlation formula, and so that a 


| 
> p : h | practiced user can find a coefficient with the least 
reading for children in grades three | expenditure of time and effort and the least danger 
to six. 


of error. 


The chart is designed especially for use in con- 
nection with intelligence and educational tests, 
though it is suitable for any purpose. The process 
is almost entirely mechanical and the work can be 


Miss Gate has the power to create 
stories which seem, to young and cld alike, 
as if she were merely retelling them—as 


if they must always have existed as part checked without difficulty. 
of our folk-lore. Price per package of 25 charts, including directions, 
$7.25 net. 
Both books beautifully illustrated, 
BROOM FAIRIES by Maud and Miska Specimen Set, 15 cents postpaid. 
Petersham, FORTUNATE DAYS by 
Vianna Knowlton. 
| 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston Chicago Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


MANLY—BAILEY—RICKERT 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


NEW IN PLAN NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW LESSONS NEW THROUGHOUT 


This new series provides fresh and interesting material and 
is superior in 


Flexibility. 

Projects and correlation. 

Providing for supervised study. 

Training specific powers in the thinking process. 
Training in conduct and citizenship. 

Training for democracy. 

Exercises to improve speech habits. 

Special methods to insure successful teaching. 


D. C. HEATH ©& CO., Publishers 
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New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco | 
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The Depariment of Superintendence will meeet in 
Cleveland February 26-Mareh 8, 


Education is to the problems of humanity 
what the rainbow is to the clouds. 

A rainbow is nature’s way of announcing its 
triumph in cloudland. It is the radiant smile 
of the sun as it sees millions of vanishing rain- 
drops contribute hues, tints, and tones to the 
most wonderful demonstration of creative 
science and art. 

Education is God’s way of solving all prob- 
iems of all men by having each contribute some 
hue, tint or tone of triumph to the rainbow of 
promise. 


A JUNIOR PRIMARY 


We have ready for early use a remarkably 
good article by Leola D. Weed on her noble 
demonstration of success with junior primary 
werk. 

While the Journal of Education is not a 
primary school magazine, we propose to look 
up articles jiike that of Miss Weed when it is 
reasonably sure that she has something which 


Should be understood by all superintendents and 
principals. 


We think Miss Weed has made a demonstra- 


tion that is a valuable contribution to educa- 
tional progress. 


MAGNA CHARTA 


The Magna Charta Day Association, 147 
Kent street, St. Paul, has rendered the schools 
and the country a noble service by providing a 
facsimile of the original text of Magna Charta, 
the Foundation of that Mighty Sanctuary of 
Liberty and Justice, Trial by Jury. 

It was written in continuous lines, without 
paragraphing, embellished with the shields of 
arms emblazoned in their proper heraldic 
colors, and the names of the twenty-five 
barons who composed the Committee of Sure- 
ties charged with the enforcement of the faith- 
ful observance of the Magna Charta. 

The colored arms and the great seal of the 
king and the seals of his securities also appear 
in the border of arms illuminating the docu- 
ment. It is a beautiful photo-litho reproduction 
of the copy restored after the great fire that 
damaged the original now in the British 
Muscum, and which was removed from the 
archives of Dover Castle early in the seven- 
teenth century. 

We can think of no document of correspond- 
ing value. What can a Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation do to magnify democracy in the largest 
sense so well as by putting Magna Charta, 
twenty-two by thirty inches, on the walls of the 
school hall. J. W. Hamilton, secretary of 
Magna Charta Day Association, St. Paul, should 
be corresponded with regarding this document. 


THIS WEEK IN DETROIT 


The Vocational Education Convention in De- 
troit this week is one of the most important 
educational meetings of the year. Like many 
other school men we regret that the meeting 
could not have been held the week before the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
bui the program rivals that of the Department 
of Superintendence. It will be difficult for the 
Cleveland program to have more brilliant 
speakers than are at Detroit this week— 
John Dewey, Columbia University; Mrs. Maud 
Wood Parks, Naticnal League of Women 
Voters; Jonn H. Beveridge, president Superin- 
tendents Section, N.EA.; Henry C. Wallace, 
assistant secretary Agriculture; Matthew Woll, 
vice-president American Federation of Labor; 
Dr. John M. Brewer, Harvard University; Wil- 
liam B. Owen, president, National Education 
Association; C. A. Prosser, director, Dunwoody 
Institute; Frank Cody, superintendent, Detroit 
Schools; and others. 
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BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


On December 8 and 9, iri Boston, there Will 
be an important conference on the teaching 
of business subjects, in high schools especially. 
The topics will be: Organization and Conduct 
of Business; Production and Marketing; and 
Office Management. Among the speakers will 
be Payson Smith, commissioner of education, 
Massachusetts; Jeremiah FE. Burke, superin- 
tendent, Boston; Glen Levin Swiggett, U. 5S. 
Bureau of fducation, and representatives of 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and of four prominent business 
houses. The conference director is Glen Levin 
Swiggeit, U. S. Bureau of Education, and the 
focal director is Augustus L. Rafter, assistant 
superintendent, Boston. 

The Boston conterence is one of a 
series of regional conferences of high 
school teachers of business subjects and 


THE FLORIDA WAY 


The teachers of Orlando and the other Orange 
county teachers will go to the State Association 
at St. Petersburg with more devotion than has 
ever been shown before. The meeting was at 
Orlando last year, and there wiil be twenty-five 
automobiles in line from Orlando and vicinity 
to St. Petersburg. Every car will have an 
Orange county banner. They have a hotel re- 
served for the party at St. Petersburg. En 
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business men. The first conference was held in 
Philadelphia, November 3 and 4. Arrangements 
for similar conferences in other cities are now 
being made by the Bureau of Education’s 
specialist in commercial education. Their pur- 
pose ts really unique in the history of education 
in the United States, namely, to correlate stan- 
dardized business experience and the teaching 
of high school business subjects, including the 
social studies. To this end, representatives of 
organized business, of nation, state, or city, are 
invited to show how their organizations pro- 
mote and serve business, including the service 
they can possibly render to high school teachers 
of business subjects; and representatives of 
business corporations, to describe and visualize 
the fundamental operations and practices of 
business and the methods of solving business 
problems. 


route the party will picnic for luncheon at some 
attractive point, of which there are many en 
route. 

Last year Sexton Johnson, superintendent of 
Orlando, took me over this route on a wonder- 
ful December day. We envy the hundred and 
more teachers who will enjoy this ride to St. 
Petersburg and return this year. 


NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


The State University of Colorado, Boulder, has 
jaunched an important Extension Bureau. In- 
telligent and scientific assistance and service to 
the cities and towns of the state to help them 
work out their civic problems is one of the clnef 
objects of the bureau. Through this new 
agency any city or town may have the assist- 
ance of experts to help it decide just what its 
troubles are and how to remedy them. If the 
question of the form of government is up for 
consideration, information regarding the vari- 
ous forms and how they work in other localities 
may be obtained. Every phase of municipal 
government and civic life will be considered 


where desired, including paving, water supply, 
transportation, health and sanitation. business 
development, industrial development, and many 
other subjects which vitally affect the welfare 
of every city and town. In all cases where con- 
ditions demand individual attention, an inten- 
sive study of the problems presented will be 
made and recommendations based upon the re- 
sult of this study submitted. 

This new service will be carried on through 
the Bureau of Business and Civic Service of the 
Extension Division of the University. Don C. 
Sowers, director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research at Akron, Ohio, since 1917, is head of 
this bureau. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY'S TRIUMPH 


New York University is free of debt for the 
first time in a generation. 

The General Education Board has agreed to 
have its subscription applied to clearing otf the 
college’s obligations and has increased the sub- 
scription from $350,000 to $500,000. The Car- 
negie Corporation has taken similar action and 


increased its subscription from $200,000 to 
$300,000. 

Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown has deni- 
onstrated rare leadership, which is gener- 
ously appreciated by friends of New York Uni- 
versity. Its enrollment has increased in the 
quality of its students as well as in number. 
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New York City has many attractions for stu- 
dents that no other location possesses, and New 
York University is now utilizing these attrac- 
tions to the limit. 

Chancellor Brown helped to start the State 
University of California on the career which 
now makes it the largest university in the 
world, and he did much towards humanizing 


— 
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the United States Bureau of Education. His 
experience and personality have combined to 
make New York University the third largest 
University in America. Those of us who have 
known Chancellor Brown in Berkeley, Wash- 
ington, and New York rejoice in the new 
demonstration of success. 


RESTCRATION OF LOUVAIN LIBRARY 


The most appropriate and the noblest oppor- 
tunity that has come to schools of America in 
our day is the responsibility for the restoration 
of the Louvain Library, which is to be the 
privilege of America in the greater work of 
restoring the Louvain University, the destruc- 
tion of which was one of the most vicious 
tragedies of the World War. 

The keynote in the new teaching of reading 
is the lengthening of the eye-span, and in all 
education the new vision is increasing the 
length and breadth of units. There is no equal 
opportunity to have all school people from the 
kindergarten to the university have such a 
scholastic span as in so restoring Louvain Uni- 
versity, two hundred years older than Harvard, 
the oldest educational institution in the New 
World, that it will be known for five hundred 
years to come that it was the schools of America 
whose devotion to education spanned the chasm 
between the centuries that have been with the 
centuries that are to be. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner ot 
New York, well says that if there is anything 
nobler or more appealing to the schools of 
America it is beyond his power to conceive it. 

George J. Ryan, president of the New York 
City Board of Education, forcefully says that it 
is a glorious opportunity for the schools of 
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America to participate in the restoration of 
the Louvain Library of a University that has 
meant so much to science and art for five hun- 
dred years. 

The year 1925 will be the five-hundreth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Louvain Univer- 
sity, and the aspiration of the friends of educa- 
tion, the world over, is to have the University 
and the Library that American schools are to 
restore ready for occupancy at that celebration. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, states the case skilfully when 
he speaks of the satisfaction everyone will have 
through life who has had some part in 
demonstrating devotion to scholarship in the 
broadest, noblest way. 

One highly sentimental appeal is the fact that 
in the Treaty of Peace it was stipulated that 
the Germans must contribute to the restored 
library of Louvain piece by piece some of Ger- 
many’s most precious volumes. 

Here is an opportunity to magnify inter- 
nationalism in such a way as to impress the 
25,000,000 children of the United States that 
they are a part of the greatest effort ever 
offered the children of a country to breathe into 
a university destroyed after five hundred years 
of service the breath of life that shall have 
scholastic heart throb to students for centuries. 
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SHAKER HEIGHTS STAFF COUNCIL 


Shaker Heights, a suburb of Cleveland, is one 
of the places every superintendent should see 
when in Cleveland in attendance upon the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence. 
There are several schools in the Cleveland at- 
mosphere that are practically the same in spirit 
and in achievement, but Superintendent C. B. 
Cornell has some exceptional visions which he is 
materializing. One of these is what he desig- 
nates “ Staff Council.” 

The original circular to the principals tells 
the whole story :— 


October 2, 1922. 
To Principals and Supervisors : 

Any school system, to be successful, must have a teach- 
ing staff which functions in closest co-operation with the 
Supervisory and administrative staff. This is best brought 
about when those who are actually charged with the busi- 


ness of instructing children have a voice in shaping the 
aims, policies, and methods of the organization. 

Teachers should feel free to contribute to the soluticn 
of school problems, and should have opportunity for mak- 
ing such contribution. In addition, administrative policics 
are more intelligently put into operation if they are dis- 
cussed with members of the teaching group. 

With these facts in mind, I have decided to organize a 
Staff Council made up as follows: All principals and su- 
pervisors and one teacher from each building elected 
every year by her co-workers. The superintendent will 
be a member ex-officio and chairman of the Council with 
full power of veto. 

Please present the matter to your teachers and have 
them select their representative for this year. 

Sincerely, 
C. B. Cornell, 
Superintendent. 

The teachers reacted to this delightfully, and 

the Staff Council is functioning admirably. 
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LIBRARIES FOR EDUCATION 


Is Your Library Organized for Education? 

The American Library Association believes 
that every student from the elementary school 
through the university should learn to use and 
appreciate books and libraries, not only that he 
may study to advantage in school, but also that 
he may continue through adult life to benetit 
from the resources of libraries. 

To accomplish this there should be a super- 
visor of school libraries in every state and 
province, and a school librarian or supervisor for 
every school system—city, county, township or 
district. 

We therefore recommend as a minimum 
standard that there be at least one full-time 
school librarian for an enrollment of 1,000 ele- 
mentary and high school pupils. 

Whether the school library supervisor or 
librarian shall be employed by school or library 
authorities, separately or jointly, is a matter to 
be determined by state or local conditions. 

The librarians and teachers of the United 
States at the recent conferences of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association selected by ballot a list of 
good books for a one-room school, comprising 
twenty-five books for children in grades one to 
eight. 

* Little Women,” by Louisa M. Alcott, comes 
first on the list chosen by teachers. 

Following this on both lists were “ Alice’s 


Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass” by Lewis Carroll, “ Robinson 
Crusoe” by Defoe, “Tom Sawyer” by Mark 
Iwain, and “ Treasure Island” by Stevenson. 

The other books which appear on the joint 
list are: Nicolay, “ Boy's Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln”; Kipling, “jungle Book”; Andersen, 
“Fairy Tales”; “Aesop’s Fables”; Pyle, 
“Merry Adventures of Robin Hood”; Steven- 
son, “ Child’s Garden of Verses”; Lamb, “ Tales 
from Shakespeare ” ; “Arabian Nights”; 
Malory, “ Boys’ King Arthur”; Van Loon, 
“Story of Mankind”; Wiggin, “ Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm”; Stevenson, Burton E,, 
“Home Book of Verse for Young Folks”; 
Dickens, “ Christmas Carol”; Irving, “ Rip Van 
Winkle”; “ Mother Goose”; Dodge, “ Hans 
Brinker”: Hagedorn, “Boys’ Life of Theodore 
Roosevelt”; Hawthorne, “Wonderbook”; Seton, 
“Wild Animals I Have Known”; 
“ Heidi.” 

Three books selected by the teachers but not 


Spyri, 


included on the combined list were: Riis, “ The , 


Making of an American”; Baldwin, “ Fifty 
Famous Stories”; Eggleston, “Stories of Great 
Americans.” 

Three books selected by librarians and not 
included on the joint list were: Dickens, “ David 
Copperfield”; Grimm, “ Household Stories”; 


Wyss. Swiss Family Robinsor.” 


J. O. ENGLEMAN 


Field Secretary National Education Association. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


MORE THAN FORTY YEARS AGO 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


The scholastic world associates Charles W. 
Eliot with the upbuilding of Harvard Univer- 
sity, whose president he was from 1869 to 1909, 
but his greater service was to public education. 

From 1875 to 1905 Dr. Eliot had a greater 
influence over the public schools of the United 
States than had any other man now living. 

His first vast influence was through his 
crusade for the enrichment of the elementary 
school curricula. 

Dr. Eliot has been a crusader rather than a 
propagandist, a distinction of greater signin- 
cance than is popularly supposed. He has left 
propaganda to men of lesser breadth of vision. 
He has made his educational activities function 
ior eternity. Small men with intense ambition 
to be domineering make good propagandists, 
and we have seen many such come and go in 
half a century, but Dr. Eliot has had neither the 
time nor the weakness for propaganda. 

When he said, “ The elementary curricula 
should be enriched,” he did as much for the 
public schools as Charles Darwin did for science 
when he said that man was the result of evolu- 
tion. 

Forty years ago two-thirds of the time and 
study in the fourth, fifth, and sixth years in 
school was spent on unimportaat and uninter- 
esting processes in arithmetic and less impor- 
tant and less interesting facts in grammar and 
geography. 

In a city adjoining Boston the entire fourth 
year in arithmetic was devoted to forty pages 
of the textbook. One-fourth of the child’s 
school werk was assigned to those useless forty 
pages, and at the end of the year not half of the 
pupiis got 70 per cent. on an examination which 
consisted of ten examples and problems taken 
trom the forty pages to which they had given 
a vear’s time. 

To Dr. Elict, then president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is chiefly due the nation-wide revolu- 
tion which ultimately led to the evolution of 
entirely new enriched curricula. He spoke as 
no other American could have spoken at that 
time. 

A few years later Dr. Eliot did for secondary 
education in the “ Report of the Committee of 
Ten” much the same service that he had done 
for the elementary curricula. This report was 
made for the National Education Association, 
which fettered Dr. Eliot somewhat so that it had 
not the clear-cut virility and vitality that his 
crusade for enrichment had, but he supple- 
mented it nobly by personal leadership in the 
enrichment of the public high schools. 


Thirty years ago the large public high schools: 


of the East aspired to rival the preparatory 
schools, and some of those, especially in Massa- 
chusetts, were approaching their goal anticipat- 
ing a scholastic touchdown. The rules of the 
game made it an offside play to have Harvard 
University admit a student to the Harvard ex- 
aminations without a certificate from the prin- 
cipal that he was recommended for such exam- 
ination. Jn the early nineties a student from a 
suburban high school applied for the privilege 
of taking the examination at Harvard without 
the accustomed recommendation. He passed 


-and one of the recommended graduates failed. 


At the next meeting of the principals and 
teachers of secondary schools a vigorous pro- 
test was made on the ground that the reputa- 
tion of a principal might be jeopardized. Dr. 
Eliot took the platform and said, in his charac- 
teristic way, that whatever might have been 
true in the past thereafter Harvard examina- 
tions would try to serve students rather than 
protect the reputations of their teachers. 

Incidentally the fabulous increase in the num- 
ber of public high schools and in the enrollment 
in these schools dates from that time. 

There is something in the pose and exquisite 
gentlemanliness of Dr. Eliot that is liable to 
give an impression that he is impersonal, while 
the fact is that he is remarkably human, with a 
warm personality when it is called for. He is 
not a man to shout “Hullo,” to “bring his 
hand down with a whack,” but his has been a 
wonderfully helpful personality. 

By merest chance I have known of several 
demonstrations of that wholesome, resourceful 
personality. 

Mr. J was born on a back-from-town farm 
in one of New England’s out-of-the-way places. 
He worked hard as a boy, and had nothing of 
luxury in home or community. He went to a 
state normal school and worked his way 
through, and taught five years in a colored col- 
lege in Louisiana. 

There came a time when he wanted to teach 
in the North, and knew that it was impossible 
to get a school if he hailed from his Southern 
colored school. He was always thrifty, and had 
a comfortable sum of money when he came with 
his bride to Cambridge. At the end of the first 
year he realized that it cost more to live in 
Cambridge than he had figured, and, being a 
robust fellow, he applied for a job about the 
college in such hours as he could give to such 
work. 

The president, learning of his application, sent 
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for him to call at his residence one evening, 
~when a conversation’ like the‘ following took 
‘place :— 

“Mr. J , you were brought up in an out- 
of-the-way community, were you not?” “If 
was.” 

“You worked hard and had few comforts, 
didn’t you?” “ That is right.” 

“You went to the --— normal school and 
worked your way through, didn’t you?” “[ 
did.” 

“ Now, you have taught in a colored school in 
the South. Mr. J——, you must never do any 
more rough work. You need all possible influ- 
ences of refinement. I hear you are an unusually 
good student. Here is an envelope in which [ 
have given you a little advice. Good evening.” 

When J opened the envelope it contained 
a hundred-dollar bill and nothing more. 

To-day J is the proprietor of one of the 
most select private schools of the country. 

That was characteristic of the president ot 


Harvard. I have stumbled upon several similar 
cases. 


Of quite a different mature was the service 
he rendered Mr. H , who had entered his 
junior year at Harvard, when his father died 
suddenly. If voung H—— took his father’s place 
in the business there would be a good perma- 
nent income for his mother, his sisters and him- 
self, but if he stayed in college the family would 
really be in straitened circumstances. He 
wanted to stay in college, and to case his con- 
science he sought an interview with President 
Eliot, certain that his advice would be to stay 
in college. But President Eliot said: “ You 
have had two years in college. 
good work. 
tastes. 


You have done 
You will always have scholarly 
With your assured income you will en- 
joy the cuiture of books, music, art and travel.” 

That was thirty years ago. Mr. H has a 
beautifui home*in one of Boston’s most attrac- 
tive suburbs, with an elegant library with which 
he is intimately acquainted. There is rare art 
everywhere in the home. Mr. and Mrs. H—- 
revel in opportunities to hear choice music, to 
enjoy the best in drama, and every luxury that 
travel can afferd. 

I know no professional man who has got so 
much of jcy out of books, art, music, drama and 
travel as has Mr. H , and whenever I am 
in his home I say: “ What a rare man was [’resi- 
dent Eliot!” 

When Charles W. Eliot was elected president 
of Harvard I was trying to teach chemistry in 
a normal school, using “Eliot and Storer’s 
Chemistry.” He had been a teacher in most con- 
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tracted quarters in the business section of Bos- 
ton, where the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology was trying to be born, and he and his 
associate had written the first elaborate text- 
book for the teaching of chemistry scientifically, 

He was supposed to be elected as a scientist 
as against a philosopher. He was supposed to 
be elected as one who had no sympathy with 
Horace Mann, who had had no affiliation with 
Massachusetts for nearly twenty years. Even 
now there are fewer schools named for Horace 
Mann in Massachusetts than in any other state 
with as large a population. 

The normal school people and idealists in 
education maintained their loyalty and devotion 
to Horace Mann, but for reasons, unimportant 
here, he was neither idolized nor idealized 
generally in Massachusetts, and President Hill, 
who preceded President Elliot, came to Harvard 
from Antioch College, where he had succeeded 
Horace Mann. 

I give the impression of an _ impression- 
able youngster, teaching in a state normal 
schoo}, when I say that those who worshiped 
the memory of Horace Mann had a feeling that 
President Hill’s retirement was directly or in- 
directly due to the fact that he was associated 
in the public mind with Mr. Mann. As a result 
there was a feeling that Dr. Eliot would not be 
m syinpathy with the public schools, and he 
was watched with some suspicion. 

Not a few public school people resented his 
suggestion for an enrichment of the elementary 
school curricula as a criticism of the public 
schools. His reputed opposition to a Wepart- 
ment of Education at Harvard tor some years 
and the slight support it received for several 
vears was interpreted by some of the seniors 
in public school activities as a remnant of his 
assumed early attitude toward 
preparation. 

His presidency of the National Education 
Association in 1903 gave him the universal sup- 
port of the public school world from sea to sea, 
from lakes to gulf. No other president of the 
National Education Association rendered ser- 
vice any way comparable to that which he gave 
the Association. The enrollment of 35,000 dues- 
paying members in 1903 had more significance 
even than 116,000 in 1922. / 

Since then it has been uniformly accepted as 
every way true that Charles W. Eliot has ren- 
dered inestimable service to elementary and 
secondary education as well as to university 
liberalization. That he is still with us, physt- 
cally vigorous and mentally alert, is cause for 
profound gratitude. 


professional 


Except a living man there is nothing more wonderful than a book!—Charles Kingsley. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 
NINTH ARTICLE 


PROBLEMS OF 


The public schools from start to finish are 
products of legislation. What they have been, 
what they are, what they are to be, has been, 
is, and is to be a matter of legislation. There 
have always been men with brilliant vision who 
have sounded leadership phrases that are thrill- 
ing, but legislation has never even faintly shown 
the purpling of the dawn of these visions. There 
has always been a dimmer on the dazzling head- 
light of legislative educational progress and 
promise. 

The Ordinance of 1787 was as fine a bit of 
rhetoric as was ever penned. That chapter in 
Congressional outburst reads as though Con- 
gress Was in earnest in its devotion to educa- 
tion, but there has been no faintest echo of such 
devotion in the one hundred and thirty-five 


years since then. Scared by the reverberation of 


their legislative action American statesmen put 
a mufiler on their educational devotion, and 
up to 1922 there has never been courage to raise 
it in the slightest degree. In nothing has Con- 
gress been quite so timid as in the whisperings 
zbout education. When has Congress done any- 
thing for education since 1787 except when it 
sought to capture the farmers’ vote or the sol- 


diers’ vote? 


Everyone knows that the public school is 
responsible for the success of American 
democracy. On the fourth of July statesmen 
glorify the public school, but when did any one 
ever win an election to Congress by avowed 
devotion to education? 

In 1921-22 Senators in doubtful states and 


Congressmen in doubtful districts were threat- 


ened with dire disaster if they did not insist 
that the Towner-Sterling bill be reported out 
of committee and passed before November 7, 
1922. 

Women said they were for the bill. the 
American Legion said it was for the bill, clergy- 
men said they were for the bill, and it was 
fiercely announced that one of the most power- 
ful fraternal organizations in the country was 
intensely behind the Towner-Sterling bill. 

Neither Senators nor Congressmen were 
scared, and the only Congressman who ven- 
tured to be a candidate in the primaries as a 
champion of the bill was snowed under. 

Politicians knew all too well that the Ameri- 
can Legion had the bonus as its major, that 
women did not make the Towner-Sterling bill 
their major, that clergymen and their suppor- 
ters were more interested in the Volstead act 
than in education, that the famous fraternity, 
individually, was more interested for or against 
the taritf than in public schools. Is it any 
wonder that national educational legislation has 
teceived slight attention? 


LEGISLATION 


While the educational functioning of legisla- 
tion is the most important of all legislative 
functioning it is the least satisfactory feature 
both of legislation and of education. No promi- 
nent man in Congress has been willing to accept 
the chairmanship of the committee on educa- 
tion as his major appointment. It has never 
been a committee on which one could achieve 
ccngressional distinction. 

There have been brighter spots in state legis- 
lation but not many of them. Not one per cent., 
not a tenth of one per cent. of the state legisla- 
tion of the United States has been in the in- 
terest of education, and yet education is the 
real jountain of all American social, industrial, 
commercial and civic virtue. A legislature with- 
out educational leadership is a fierce tragedy. 
Leadership in educational legislation is one of 
the most needed functions in American life. 

State progress in education is vastly more 
likely to be wise and every way wholesome with 
state department leadership than by any other 
leadership. Even when there are apparent glar- 
ing defects in the policies of a state department 
its leadership is far ahead in achievement than 
under other leadership. Certain conditions 
may make it undesirable to have the state de- 
partment lead in all legislative campaigns, but 
an intimate acquaintance with state legislation 
in most of the states for many years justifies 
the statement that many more serious mistakes 
have been made by other leadership than by 
state department leadership. 

Support of the state department is almost 
invariably wise. It is impossible for any leader- 
ship to escape vicious criticism, and school men 
can criticise with little regard to the rules of the 
game. 

Practically all notably important education 
legislation has come under state department 
leadership. New York state’s great progress 
was in years when the conditions appeared most 
unfavorable. Pennsylvania’s famous advance 
in educational efficiency under Commissioner 
Thomas E. Finegan has been due to the fact 
that the educators and publicists of the state 
have rejoiced in his leadership. California won 
international distinction under the present 
ieadership of Will C. Wood, who has had the 
ardent support of schoolmen and publicists. 

North Carolina’s matchless progress in edu- 
cation is due to the leadership of E. C. Brooks, 
who has been free to project progressive ideals 
with a united educational sentiment behind him. 
It would be a pleasure to consider each state, 
but it is not called for. The general statement 
is adequate. 

We can recall no instance when a state has 
been a permanent gainer when the leadership 
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has been divided because outside institutions or 
interests have insisted upon dividing the leader- 
ship. Some apparent gains have usually been 
corrected by curbing or eliminating such 
assumed leadership. The state department can 
be best trusted to achieve definite and lasting 
results in progress. 

It was our privilege to hear a state superin- 
tendent, one year in office, address the county 
and city superintendents of the state. He said, 
in substance: “ The great problem of education 
in this state is the problem of legislation next 
winter. Its success depends upon you. Make 
it your chief business to see to it that the 
schools where any candidate for the legislature, 
whether he is to succeed or not, are a success. 
Have a good school sentiment in his school 
district. J can get any legislation we need if 
the legislators came from school districts that 
are peaceful and progressive. But I can do 
nothing with a man who is from a school dis- 
trict that is disrupted for any cause whatever.” 
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Reasonable legislation can be secured from a 
legislature that is handled skilfully. In the 
hrst place have no public hearing if it can be 
avoided. A public hearing always provides an 
upportunity for malicious cranks to get a hear- 
ing they can get in no other way. Of course 
if there is a real demand for a public hearing 
it must be granted. It must never be opposed, 
but it is often an opportunity for some one with- 
out influence or sense to get coveted publicity, 

Unreasonable legislation, however good it 
may be theorctically, is always loaded with mis- 
chief. These questions should be carefully con- 
sidered :— 

Is the proposed legislation wholesome ? 

Is it wisely worded? 

Can it have wise championship? 

Will it endanger more important educational 
progress? 

What will be the effect if it is lost? 

Weigh all possibilities in case of failure as 
well as of success. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMARM 


BY JESSIE NORTON 


I’ve done discussing schoolmarms, their punishments, and 


such, 


And all their ways and doings don’t fret me very much, 
For I'd a true experience a year or two ago; 
I learned a few things, gentlemen, that I was glad to know. 


Our little lad came home from school, his eyes all wet 


with tears; 


It took us half the noon-time to quiet down his fears. 
He said that she had whipped him, that she was cross 


and old— 


She never did a single thing but sit and fuss atul scold. 


The little one was innocent—I started for the school 

To tell her who and what I was and lay her dewr a ruie. 
The afternoon was very hot, my temper hotter still, 

And it had reached a boiling point when I had climbed 


the hill. 


I had my speech all ready, i started for the door. 
I guess she saw me coming, for she was there before, 
And met me all a-smiling, with a welcome in her eycs. 
I was the one to tremble, I found to my surprise. 


The light was on her forehead, the light was on her hair, 

The light was all around her, like a glory everywhere. 

Her eyes were like blue meadow flowers we loved when 
we were small, 

Her gown, the self-same color, and she wasn’t very tall. 


I couldn't say a single word, my throat was parched 
and dry. 

I nodded her, “Good afternoon,” and slowly passed her by. 

“Come in and rest,” the sweetest voice that I had ever 
heard, 

The mingling of a baby’s laugh and the singing of a bird. 


That night, ‘twixt eight and nine o'clock, I let the shingle 
fall, 
And since that time we've never had a single fuss at all. 
So when you speak of schoolmarms as being cross and 9!:}, 
She rises up before me, all shining blue and gold. 
—Cleveland School Topics. 
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- A TRAINED STATESMAN 


HON. ANDREW BONAR LAW, LL.D. M. P., 


PREMIER OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


The University of Glasgow, Scotland, has 
great distinction in the eminent men who have 
served it as Lord Kector. 

The latest of these is Hon. Dr. Andrew Bonar 
Law, who has been elevated (October, 1922) 
to the high post of premier of the British Em- 
pire. 

Like his predecessor in the Lord Rectorship 
(Andrew Carnegie), Dr. Bonar Law is an iron- 
master. He, too, began life as a poor boy and 
became, through sheer ability and self-training, 
a king of industry. 

Bonar Law, as he is familiarly called, spent 
his childhood in Canada, where he was born, 
September 16, 1858. Though in humble circum- 
stances, he was fortunate in his parents, both 
of whom gave special attention to the training 
of their children. As the future Premier of 
Great Britain played around that modest par- 
sonage in New Brunswick, where his father, 
Rev. James Law, held a small pastorate, he laid 
the solid foundation of his fine mental and 
moral characteristics which were to help him 
onward and upward. 

He was sent to Gilbertfield School, at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. In 1870, when he was twelve, the 
family returned to Glasgow, Scotland, where 
his mother (who was Eliza Kidston, daughter 
of William Kidston, iron manufacturer) had a 
number of well-to-do relatives. 

At the Glasgow High School young Bonar 
Law received his first technical education. His 
academic training did not extend beyond that, 
but there was a good “continuation school ” 
open to him, in his uncle’s big iron works. 
There he matriculated at sixteen, and there he 
rose to posts of responsibility during the next 
quarter of a century. 

Dr. Andrew Bonar Law is a notable product 
of industrial and commercial training. He has 
been a constant and eager student of men, of 
books, of public affairs, and especially of finance 
and economics, all his life. 

When in 1900 he entered Parliament his 
maiden speech (on some fiscal measure) 
attracted much notice, and he was promptiy 
recognized as an expert on economic and finan- 
cial affairs. 

Naturally a man who is Scotch by birth and 
Scottish in his ideas and qualities (and who 


says iittle about a thing until he does it), is 
reticent and serious in expression, is not much 
of a “jollier,” and is not oratorical. 

Dr. Bonar Law is a man of action. Though 
quiet and unassuming in his ways, he is firm, 
forcible, and aggressive. He has had considera- 
ble training in the school of opposition as leader 
of Unionists, and has battled ably for his ideas 
in the arena of Parliament for twenty years. 
words carry weight. 

As chairman of the Glasgow Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation, he had his first lessons in the leadership 
of leading men. He had been trained in the 
school of politics and statescraft for over a dec- 
ade when he succeded Hon. A. J. Balfour as 
nead of the Unionist party in Parliament. Then 
he was appointed Secretary of State for the 
Coionies, and student of world geography. That 
was in 1915, a year after the World War had 
broken out. 

Bonar Law was known as a strong advocate 
of the consolidation of the British Empire. His 
expert knowledge and good judgment were also 
utilized as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1916-18), as Lord of the Privy Seal (1919-21), 
and as a member of the War Cabinet and of the 
Peace Conference at Paris. 

Dr. Bonar Law (as a member of Parliament) 
has consistently stood for a protective tariff. 
One of his early movements (on the part of 
the Opposition) was against the land tax 
feature of the successful budget of Lloyd 
George, the famous statesman, now retired 
after six troubled years of conspicuous public 
service as Premier oi Great Britain. The 
regime of Premier Lloyd George will not be 
an easy one to follow, because of its great bril- 
iiancy and remarkable achievements. 

It is said of Dr. Bonar Law that he is the sort 
of man who quietly steps aside without fuss 
or comment when occasion arises, and that he 
is specially non-irritant, a reliable, safe, and 
trustworthy man. Men of means like him have 
zreat opportunity to set an example of high- 
minded zeal and unsclfish devotion to public 
welfare, as Bonar Law has done, by retiring 
from business when they have acquired a com- 
fortable fortune,and by giving their best ex- 
perience and trained service to the conduct cf 
public affairs. 


> 


After the church and the school, the free public library is the most effective influence for 
good in America. The moral, mental and material benefits to be derived from a carefully se- 
lected collection of good books, free for the use of all the people, cannot be overestimated. No 
community can afford to be without a library. —Theodore Roosevelt. 
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CORA WILSON STEWART’S ACHIEVEMENT 


[“Moonlight Schools For the Emancipation of Adult Illiterates.” By Cora Wilson Stewart. Cloth. Illus- 
trated with Photographs. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company.] 


It has been given to no other educator of our 
day to do as much for the education of any 
class of unfortunates as Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart has done for the Adult Illiterates, and 
E. P. Dutton and Company have honored them- 
selves, benefited the public and given Mrs. 
Stewart’s noble work appropriate recognition. 

Mrs. Stewart’s brilliant platiorm accounts of 
the “ Moonlight Schools” have placed her among 
the notable artists in public speaking, her text- 
books tor adult illiterates have had fabulous 
success, her leadership in the education of 
illiterates in the World War, and her patriotic 
devotion have combined to give Mrs. Stewart 
rank with America’s most eminent women in 
education, in public spirit and in patriotic de- 
votion. But she would never have had the 
recognition she richly deserves if the story of 
her achievement had not been presented in 
such brillant setting as E. BR. Dutton and Com- 
pany can give it in “ Moonlight Schools.” 

The twenty-five full-page photographs are 
illuminating as nothing else could have been. 
Through these pictures one can but feel the 
significance of the achievement of these 
schcols. 


‘stop the ears of the deat. 


Mrs. Stewart is a woman with a vision un- 
surpassed by any statesman, with a ccurage 
equal to that of any pioneer, with the devotion 
of a crusader, but her chief claim to fame will 
be her appreciation of the past, present, and 
future of these mountaineers. She is com- 
pelling in her phrasing :— 

“In the mountains of Kentucky there has 
been buried a treasure of citizenship richer far 
than ali its vast fields of ccal, its oil, its timber 
and its mineral! wealth. A people witha 
character, distinctive, sturdy, independent aad 
rugged. A stock in which great move- 
ments can have their origin. They have 
the blood and bearing of a nobie people. 
Possessed of a high degree of intelligence, they 
have not degenerated even though deprived for 
years of educational opportunities.” 

Mrs. Stewart's clear vision, intense devotion, 
and marvelous intelligence have conspired 
literally to open the eyes of the blind and un- 
She kas matched 
superb wisdom with unprecedented common 
sense, has breathed into genuine human sym- 
pathy the dynamic force of inspiration almost 
divine. 


APPRECIATION OF AMERICA 


BY EMMA CALVE 


[From article in Saturday Evening Post.] 


As I turn my face homeward and make ready 
to leave for a while this great country of 
America I am tempted to dwell tor a moment 
on the months that have just passed; months 
which have held for me one of the happiest ex- 
periences of my life and have crowned with 
success a long and fortunate career. 

What a splendid, what a great country is 
this! How happy I am to have consecrated te 
it the finest years of my career. Here I find 
the same taithful friends as of old, affectionate 
and cordial as ever; and here new friends, new 
faces, new enthusiasms greet me on every 
hand, 

Once more I have traveled through the great 
West, the rich and fertile middle plains of this 
marvelous country. I feel myself almost 
breathless with the urge of energy and vitality 
that these new cities radiate. They seem to be 
vying with each other in a titanic race toward 
some immeasurable goal. What strength, what 
movement, what gigantic forces are at work 
in these growing populations! Each town and 
city is determined to outdo its neighbor in num- 
bers, wealth, luxury—and in automobiles! 

The automobiles! Mon Dieu, they seem 
bigger and more numerous than the houses 
themselves! I have seen, standing outside the 


most modest frame cottages, cars that were 
larger and undoubtedly more expensive than 
the houses themselves. Not that there is any 
lack of handsome residences in the Middle 
West. Indeed, I have never beheld such magnifi- 
cent houses as certain districts in some of these 
Western cities can boast. When I was motor- 
ing through these towns and cities it seemed 
to me that I passed miles of veritable palaces, 
each currounded by its garden or park. Ia 
Texas the wealthier citizens have apparently 
determined to build no two houses alike. Italian 
villas, English baronial halls, Sp: nish patios and 
Moorish courts—every type of style and archi- 
tecture has been adapted to the uses of these 
home builders. Yet all this variety and diver- 
sity is harmonized and made both comfortable 
and agreeable to the eye by the lovely setting 
of these dwellings, the lawns and gardens and 
the tree-lined avenues that surround them. 

I noticed also that, no matter what pericd 
or nationality might be suggested in the 
building of a house, one purely American fea- 
ture is always included—a sleeping porch! 
Every house has one cr two of these delightful 
outdoor rooms. Indeed, the cult of the out-ot- 
doors is very evident everywhere in America. 
The innumerable country clubs, the beautiful, 
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immaculately kept golf links, the constant use 
of automobiles for pleasure rides and picnics, 
all attest the fondness of the average citizen 
for air and space. 

In most of the cities that I have visited in 
the United States, especially west of the At- 
jantic border, I am impressed by the efforts that 
are everywhere visible toward beautifying and 
improving the city as a whole. It is not only 
that each community wishes to be the largest, 
richest and most important spot in the state 
or country; but it must also be well planned, 
well laid out and well adorned. In consequence 
beautiful boulevards are laid out all through 
the residential districts; magnificent stretches 
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of flawless road, tree shaded and as broad as 
several ordinary avenues, lead through the 
parks and along the water fronts. Play- 
grounds are built for the children and every- 
thing is done to bring out the advantages of 
the natural setting of each city. The public 
buildings are particularly imposing, and make 
up in massiveness and white marble what they 
may lack in historical significance. Garden cities 
are these cities of the West; comfortable, 
clean, beautiful. 

The men and women of the West take from 
their country something of its magnificence and 
beauty. They are a vigorous people, well built 
and well endowed. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


These stories were written on the seventh, eighth, and ninth school days respectively after the opening of 
school September 6. The pupils had not yet received books, simply a vocabulary sheet and a mixed set of first 
declension endings with the o, t and nt endings of verbs. One paper was written as test in class. 

They were typed exactly as handed in. There were many other papers nearly but not quite as good. None of 
these pupils had taken Latin before, and, so far as I know, none had ever seen a Latin-English sentence except those 


written in class. 


{H. H. Rogers High School, R. R. Dodge, Fairhaven, Mass.] 


September 14 

Ubi agricola habitat? Habitat in casa parva. 
Onis agricola habitat? Filia parva. Filia 
agricolae cenam bonam parat. Agricola cenam 
laudat quod est bona. Cena bona agricolae est 
grata. 

September 15 

Filiabus agricolae fabulam narro. Sunt 
fabulae bonae et sunt gratae puellis, quod 
puellae sunt parvae et amant fabulas. Diende 
puellis in casa pulchra cenam paro, et gallinas 
voco. 

Luna est clara in aqua. Ubi sunt nautae? 
Nautae in silva feras malas necant Cur? Quod 
feras amant non. 

September 18—TEST 


Filia agricolae in casa parva in _ Italia 
habitat. Casa est in insula magna. Filia est 
puella pulchia et agricolam amat. Aquam 
portat et agricolae cenam parat. Gallinas 


vocat, quod gallinas amat. 

Diende sagittis novis feras necat et in silva 
laborat. 

Agricola filiae gallinas laudat. Quia 
sunt non in via. 


Cur? 


Original prize story, 
month’s study of Latin. 

Miss Paull was told that she had made four 
mistakcs and was asked to find them. She did 
so. 

The class knows about 186 words, but it is 
difficult to make a connected story with them. 
This accounts for the seemingly limited vocabu- 
lary. 

Diana, dea lunae, filiam Sexti agricolae amat. 
Sextus in terra pulchra Italia cum filia parva 
habitat. Filia cenas parat et gallinas et equos 
curat. Sextus in agris latis laborat, et frumen- 
tum multum ad oppidum portat. 

Est bellum in Italia. Sextus ad legionarios 
in oppido properat. Filia parva Sexto cibuin 
et equo frumentum et aquam dat. Sextus 
pilum longum, gladium novum, scutum, galeam, 
et loricam portat. Sextus est legatus clarus et 
oppidani praemium magnum ei dant. 

Diana ad casam Sexti properat. Feras malas 
necat et filiam parvam Sexti curat. Filia parva 


Dianae coronam pulchram dat quia Dianam 
amat. 


written after one 


Dorothea Paull. 


Thanksgiving is not a day: it is a habit. We cannot be thankful on Thanksgiving Day 
unless we have been learning how every other day in the year. There are some simple rules: 
Walk on the sunny side of the street; live as much as possible in the best room in the house; 
think about your friends, not your enemies; talk about your good luck, not your bad. These 
are some of the ways of acquiring the spirit of cheerfulness, which is the only soil in which 
the flower “Thanksgiving” will grow.—James M. Farr. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


J. C. WILLIAMS, superintendent, Arlington 
Heights, Cook County, Illinois, has been a 
patient and skilful leader of the community in 
a most unusual educational experience. All 
sorts of tactful objections have been placed in 
the way of the building of a new and everyway 
adequate high school building, but under his 
special leadership with a heroic Board of Edu- 
cation, a high school building is provided for, 
and State Superintendent Francis G. Blair made 
a great address at the laying of the corner 
stone. 


R. S. TOWNE, Bismarck, North Dakota, in 
conjunction with Miss Minnie Nielson, state 
superintendent of schools, the one having the 
dentists of the state behind him and the other 
having the school people of the state with her 
loyally and royally, are making a great crusade 
for better teeth, using for their purpose a 
valuable book of forty pages, “ Your Teeth: A 
Study in Oral Hygiene,” edited by Dr. Towne. 

The book is sure to be of inestimable value 
in the work projected by Dr. Towne and Miss 
Nielson. We know of no state that contem- 
plates more thorough work for the teeth of the 
children than does North Dakota. 


FOREST A. KINGSBURY, Department of 
Psychology, University of Chicago, is saying 
some frank and fearless things about tagging 
a student with a figure or a letter denoting his 
grade in a “ psychological test,” and expecting 
him to live up to it. He characterizes the re- 
sults of tests on adults as only “ vague classifi- 
cations.” The A-plus subject may be the laziest 
in the group, whereas the fellow who thinks the 
Russia debacle is a vaudeville act may be dili- 
gent, ambitious and kind to his folks. 
Human ability is a tremendous complex thing, 
and to attempt an accurate and_ reliable 
measurement is even more complex. At best 
our general intelligence tests can give only one 
dimension of a man’s ability. However, we 
know that the intelligent quotient—the relation 
of the subjects’ mental age with their chrono- 
logical age-—remains practically the same 
through life. The general intelligence test is 
by no means a slide rule or a hydrometer for 
measuring an individual's ability. A musical, a 
mathematical or a mechanical genius might rate 
even as low as “E” in an examination of this 
kind, while the bright chap with the 175 quotient 
might not be able to repair a kid’s tricycle or 
play a single chord on the banjo. Psychology, 
the intelligence test especially, suffers from ex- 
ploiters and faddists. Unfortunately, no 
general test has been devised to measure the 
ability of an adult. 

BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG, Ph.D., assis- 
tant director of Educational Work, U.S. Public 
Health Service, has specialized on sex education 
for several years, and has balanced frankness 
with delicacy so skilfully that there is no occa- 
sion to fear that harm will come to any youth 


from the study of any work that has his en- 
dorsement. He has prepared a highly valuable 
manual, “High School and Sex Education,” 
which can be had by sending fifty cents to the 
Department of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

ELIZABETH RUSSUM, Kellogg, Idaho 
the state superintendent elect, is a teacher te 
the Kellogg high school, the head of the science 
department for ten years. She is a graduate 
of a State Teachers’ College of Missouri, and 
has a Bachelor’s degree from the State Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Miss Russum has experience in 
elementary grades as well as in the high school, 
She is one of the best known teachers in Idaho, 
and her election is professionally gratifying. 
She takes office January 8. Miss Ethel E. Red- 
held insistently refused to be a candidate for 
re-election, which was universally regretted. 
She has been an outstanding leader among the 
women state superintendents. 

GRACE DRYSDALE, Cambridge, one of the 
best known women in New England in the pro- 
motion of music appreciation in school and 
home, has established a clearing house for 
musical records and instruments the 
Brock Building, Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
No once is better equipped for such a service 
and no one will be more devoted to patrons’ 
interests than will Mrs. Drysdale. 


JOHN W. ABERCROMBIE, state superin. 
tendent of Alabama, is one of the most efficient 
men in the state service whether judged by local 
achievement or national recognition. Dr. Aber- 
crombie is chiefly responsible for the high rank 
of the State University of Alabama, for it was 
in his administration that the standard was; 
raised and the enlargement began. He 
went from the presidency of the University to 
Congress, 1913-1917, where he rendered excep- 
tionally good service. He is serving as state 
superintendent for the second time. First, 
1898 to 1902. The state has an absurd law that 
makes four years the iimit of service at one 
time. His second term began in 1920. While 
in Congress he was offered the presidency of a 
New England College with tempting conditions, 
but his state has so constantly honored him 
that he declined the honor. That New England 
continues to esteem him highly was evidenced 
by the position given him on the program of 
the New England Association of Superinten- 
dents this November. 


FLORENCE M. HALE, Augusta, state agent 
for Rural Education in Maine, is the most in 
demand ior educational lecturing of any woman 
in New England. This season she has been on 
state convention programs of Delaware, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, and Maine, and of big 
sectional convention programs in Massacht- 
setts. She is one of the best informed leaders 
in treating country life problems, and has a rare 
gift of presenting the solution of these prob- 
lems. 
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Education the Foundation of Democracy 


By J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary, N. E. A. 
[Address Before Sons of American Revolution, November 15, 1922.] 


A system of education which fails to develop patriotism 
also fails to develop the other cardinal virtues upon which 
good citizenship depends. 


The World War aroused the people to the necessity of 
doing away with illiterary, and the Revolutionary War 
seems to have stirred the leaders of that day to the signifi- 
cance of public education. 


George Washington said: “In proportion as the struc- 
ture of a government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


Thomas Jefferson said: “If a nation expects to be ig- 
norant and free in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be.” 


John Jay, the first Chief Justice of the United States, 
said: “As the weak and the wicked are generally in alliance 
as much care should be taken to diminish the number of 
the former as of the latter. Education is the way to do this.” 


James Madison said: “A popular government without 
popular information or the means of acquiring it, is but a 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy.” 


John Adams said: “Laws for the liberal education of 
youth, especially of the lower classes of people, are so ex- 
tremely wise and useful, that ...no expense for this pur- 
pose would be thought extravagant.” 


Abraham Lincoln said: “I hope I may live to see the 
day when an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race 
of life is guaranteed to every American boy and girl.” 


The friends of education have had to fight for every 
inch of progress in the development of public schools. There 
is still more or less opposition to the use of funds raised in 
one part of a state for the support of the weaker schools in 
another part of the state, but the principle has at last 
been accepted in all states. There must be Federal aid in 
order to do away with illiteracy, to Americanize the foreign 
born and to equalize educational opportunity, and perhaps 
in the final solution of these problems our people will find 
it necessary to give both moral and financial aid for the 
education of the children of other lands. 


The tasks immediately ahead of us which challenge 
our time and attention are: To do away with illiteracy, to 
Americanize the foreign born, to equalize educational op- 
portunity, to promote physical education and health, to 
provide prepared teachers and improved conditions in the 
schools for all children in our land, and to aid in the salva- 
tion of the youth of other lands. 
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A BIG OBITUARY LIST FOR WISCONSIN 


BY a. A. UPHAM 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


~ As we look back over a period of a little 
more than a year, we are startled at the deaths 
that have occurred in the ranks of Wisconsin 
educators. On May 30, 1921, the venerable 
Duncan McGregor, past president of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, long president of 
the Platteville Normal School, was called by the 
grim reaper. Succeeding him on November 28, 
W. H. Cheever, a popular member of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School faculty, died. Then came 
H. C. Buell, of Polo, Illinois, expiring suddenly 
from heart disease. R. B. Dudgeon, for thirty 
years superintendent of the Madison schools, 
followed. Then came the sudden deaths of 
Principal G. L. Bowman, of the Dunn County 
training school, and President V. E. McCaskill, 
of the Superior Normal School. The final climax 
came in the death of President L. D. Harvey, 
of Stout Institute, which occurred = at 
Menomonie on June 1, 1922. 

The above recounts a list of seven big 
school men, each and every one of whom con- 
tributed much to the educational progress of 
the state of Wisconsin. Most of them were 
former presidents of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. 

The writer knew all of these men, most of 
them intimately and affectionately. 

Duncan McGregor was for many years 
president of the Platteville Normal School and 
later member and president of the board of 
regents of normal schools. He was one of the 
first Wisconsin presidents I saw in 1888, and 
was pointed out to me as an_ exceedingly 
scholarly man, a thorough-going Scotchman. 
For many years it was he who visited the nor- 
mal schools just before graduation time and 
examined the candidates. These examinations 
were mostly oral, and although searching were 
never accompanied by any hint of sarcasm or 
unpleasantness, and every graduate for the last 
ten years counted Mr. McGregor as a fair- 
minded official. He was one of the early insti- 
tute conductors. 

W. H. Cheever came to the Milwaukee nor- 
mal school about thirty-two years ago as 
institute conductor, and probably conducted 
more institutes than any other man in the state. 
His predominating characteristic was kindness 
and sympathy, and probably no institute con- 
ductor was beloved by more pupils and teachers. 
He was called back to the same places year 
after year. 

H. C. Buell was born and brought up in 


southern Wisconsin, where all his life was spent, 
teaching in Whitewater, Janesville and Delavan. 
He also was a genial institute conductor, arous- 
ing great enthusiasm by his work in history and 
civics. Every one loved Mr. Buell. 

R. B. Dudgeon was one of the best known 
city superintendents, noted for the excellence 
of his schools and for the willing work, hard 
work, that his teachers were inspired to do. 
Wisconsin school masters knew Mr. Dudgeon 
as a kind, patient, and progressive educator, 
and his loss is greatly mourned in Madison and 
in the state. 

Of G. L. Bowman, one of his neighbors 
said :— 

“ He was one of God’s noblemen. He was a 
great man and best of all we knew it while he 
lived, and told him so. The fame of his county 
training school reached far beyond the borders 
of Wisconsin. As a classroom teacher Mr. 
Bowman had no superior.” 

President V. E. McCaskill was the youngest 
of the normal school presidents, and none was 
more beloved. Of him one of his teachers 
said :— 

“For fifteen years he has been the heart and 
soul of this institution. He had the patience, 
courage, and optimism that awakened the con- 
fidence of his faculty and inspired his students 
with an ambition for a higher and_ better 
life.” 

Every one who knew Mr. McCaskill feels that 
he has lost a personal friend and that Wiscon- 
sin has lost one of its rare men. 

L. D. Harvey was for many years institute 
conductor at the Oshkosh Normal School, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Normal School, state 
superintendent of public instruction for four 
years, and since 1905, president of Stout Insti- 
tute. As superintendent of public instruction 
he acquired national fame, and reorganized the 
institute work of the state. For fifty-five years 
he was an educational force in the state. He 
was a man of great strength of character, and 
possessed the ability of convincing others of his 
views, so that it may almost be said he created 
a renaissance in educational matters when he 
became state superintendent. No man in the 
state ever had such a following of faithful dis- 
cipies as he among the institute conductors, city 
ana ccunty superintendents. No man was ever 
able to enlist such willing workers. No man in 
Wisconsin could awaken such professional spirit 
and inspiration. 


It is estimated that weeds cost the United States a billion dollars a year. The only remedy 
announced is a eemmunity spirit that will not permit any farmer to let his weeds go to seed, 
and will not allow any weeds to go to seed beside a highway. Just apply this to the situation 
regard to unsehooled Beys, sveial and industrial weeds. 
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THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Lines written on a@ visit to the Central Children’s Room of The 
New York Public Library, 1914. (Printed in “The Bellman,” 
October 10, 1914, under the title “Lilliput Library.”) 


A long, low room aglow with winter sun; 

Fair windows fronting on a busy street 

Where sights to please the fancy, shifting pass. 
Yet no eye glances through the shining panes; 
The world’s forgotten here and silence reigns. 
Low cases, deftly fitted, line the walls, 
Well-stored with many a rare and curious tome 
In crimson, purple, blue and mossy-green, 
Whose golden gleaming titles fitly tell 

Of all the wondrous treasures they enfold. 

In this deep alcove, History holds sway; 

Here armies tramp and conquering cannon boom, 
Here kingdoms rise and fall and worlds are won. 
Yet not less true appear the volumes nigh 

That deal with fairy lore and sing of elves, 

Of mermaids, giants, dwarfs and magic spells. 
There, tales of chivalry, like relics shrined, 

Send forth their beams across the cloistral space 
And worshippers adore them, wonder-eyed, 

In rev’rence bent to squire, page and knight. 
Lean o’er yon broad low table. You shall see 
Strange voyages and journeys pictured out 

On maps that many a young Columbus views 
And many a small explorer longs to trace. 
Hark to the song that thrills from out the wall! 
’Tis Blondel signalling the Lion-Heart. 

Draw nigh and every leaf shall tell its tale 

Of stern crusader and of Paynim foe. 

Just here, bold outlaws leap from out the wood, 
While arrows whistle by and bows are bent; 
And there, fierce pirates grapple to the death, 
While blood is running free and ships are sunk. 
Quaint pictures, hung for Lilliputian eyes, 

Glow in the friendly light and plainly tell 

To those whose alphabet is yet unlearned, 

Wild tales of Norsemen’s galleys, Roman walls, 
White saints, vile dragons, kings and haughty queens. 
The swarming Lilliputians hither come,— 

A studious race, on curious learning bent, 

With fleece as gold as Jason’s, eyes as bright 

As Sinbad’s stones in magic valley found, 

And in their look a potent witchery 

That rules a royal realm without a sword. 

Here do they read and here they, waking, dream, 
While slowly sinks the sun and twilight falls. 
Dream, do we say, and yet ‘tis on such @game 
That Life itself may feed whgn Youth is gone. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES -OF ADVERTISING 


[“First Principles of Advertising.” By Wilbur D. Nes- 
bit, vice-president, William H. Rankin Company. School 
Edition $1.00. Trade Edition, $1.50. New York, 
Chicago, Boston: Gregg Publishing Company.] 

A commercial course in any high school or 
college that does not present the art of adver- 
tising is absurd. To teach correct use of Eng- 
lish, how to avoid common errors, how to 
answer correspondents and do nothing to pro- 
mote skill in advertising is much like turning 
a horse out to pasture with his head checked 


The Gregg Publishing Company, that has 
long led in both the science and art of doing 
business in a business way, has presented the 
art of advertising so skilfully, so attractively, so 
masterfully that a wayfaring man can but see 
how to write an advertisement so that it will 
be readable, catchy, impressive, and its influ- 
ence abiding. 

Mr. Curtis, who has made a success almost 
beyond belief through advertising three maga- 
zines, has said that it was easy to find an editor, 
a circulation manager, a solicitor of advertise- 
ments, but—-at that time—he said: “I have 
never found any one who could spend half a 
million dollars in advertising for me wisely. I 
do that.” 

It is the same with the writing of advertise- 
ments. There is something uncanny about the 
way some advertisements will “pull” and 
others fail utterly. There is no course in 
the eommercial department that is more vita! 
than that which teaches the art of advertising, 
and here practically everything depends upon 
the textbooks. 

A successful teacher of the art of advertising 
is the biggest man on any faculty. A man who 
is a decided success in such teaching will not 
remain long. 

A Wilbur D. Nesbit couldn’t be kept on the 
faculty of Harvard, Yale, or Princeton so far as 
salary is concerned, but Wilbur D. Nesbit has 
written a book, “ First Principles of Advertis- 
ing,” through the use of which any skilful 
teacher can direct a class so that every student 
will know adequately the first principles of ad- 
vertising, which is the end sought in a commer- 
cial course in a high school. 

‘There is not a waste paragraph or sentence .in 
the book. In about three pages Nesbit tells 
how to create an advertisement, how 
to plan the use of type, how to 


study the market, how to dovetail ad- 


vertising with selling, how to get the selling 
idea, how to solve the problem of getting atten- 
tion, how to create an interest, how to appre- 
ciate the line of human appeal. 

In all there are twenty-two, chapters, each 
tense, clear, keen and enlightening. It-is as 
good pedagogy as we have seen in many a day. 


a 


Lhe mission of education is to prepare children ta 
be: genuinely democralic citizens. 
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MISS MARY S. MAROT’S STUDY 


[School Records. An Experiment. A Report by Mary 
S. Marot, New York Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
144 West 13th Street, New York City.] 


Miss Marot, for the Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, has made one of the most service- 
able studies of which we know. Like every- 
thing undertaken by the Bureau of Educational 
Experiments the aim was definite, the require- 
ments as to time and methods and achievements 
specific and scientific. 

Miss Marot devoted three years to this study. 
Her first work was to discover what results, if 
any, were to be credited to the traditional sub- 
jects as they are taught. There has never been 
the same satisfactory presentation of the re- 
sults and non-results in all school subjects when 
taught skilfully by the traditional methods. 
This phase of Miss Marot’s study would alone 
justify all the expense incurred in the study. 
The waste has certainly been enormous. 

But the real virtue in the report is in its con- 
structive discovery of schools and school people 
who are doing phenomenally good work with 
time-honored subjects by modern equipment, 
methods and devices. 

The report is a ciassic in the clearness, 
vividness, and charm of presentation. When a 
woman of Miss Marot’s ability and devotion can 
put into forty-four pages all that is vital in an 
exhaustive study of three years it is certainly 
a wonderful achievement in itself. 

A teacher, supervisor, or superintendent can 
in a few hours learn what Miss Marot learned 
in three years. This is characteristic of al! 
efforts of the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments. 


IMPROVING SCHOOLS BY STANDAR- 
DIZED TESTS 


[“Improving Schools by Standardized Tests.” By 
Samuel S. Brooks, district superintendent of schoois, 
Winchester, N. H. Under the editorship of B. R. Buck- 
ingham, Ph. D., director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 278 pp.] 


Samuel S. Brooks is supervisor of a rural 
district in New Hampshire with twenty-six 
ungraded one-room schools with teachers for 
the most part inexperienced or untrained, most 


‘of whom had never worked under a supervisor 


before. Of the twenty-six teachers three were 
graduates of a state normal school and tw9 
others had attended one professional summer 
school, but the other twenty-one had had no pro- 
fessional education, and many of them had 
never been beyond the eighth grade, and had 
taught in the. same school from twelve to 
twenty-eight vears. Half of the teachers had 
never seen a professional book or magazine. 
It is not hazardous to pronounce Samuel S. 
Brooks a brilliant educational genius and a 
master of the art of supervision. “ Improving 
Schools by Standardized Tests” demonstrates . 
that he is a master of the art of using English | 
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skilfully, artistically, and attractively. Here is 
one of.a multitude of effective sentences: “ The 
ossifying doctrine of formal discipline and a 
multitude of other hoary traditions have been 
proved invalid by the scientifically controlled 
experiments of experts in the psychclogy -of 
learning.” 

Far be it from us to question the service 
“Standardized Tests” were to him, but 
we are positive that Samuel S. Brooks would 
have made a noble success of any district of 
twenty-six untrained teachers. The real test 
of the masterfulness of Mr. Brooks in the 
Winchester, New Hampshire, rural district is 
the fact that he did not rely upon his remark- 
able personality as many another young man 
would have done. Instead of following the line 
of least resistance he sought the three latest 
and most promising educational demonstra- 
tions—socialized recitation, supervised study, 
and standardized tests. 

Mr. Brooks at once realized that none of the 
three had been evolved for ready-made use in the 
Winchester district in New Hampshire, and he 
proceeded to remake them so that they would 
function in the hands of twenty-one teachers 
who had had no professional preparation what- 
ever. 

He found standardized tests were best 
adapted to the regeneration of his schcols, and 
because no one had presented a system of 
standardized tests that would function eftec- 
tively with teachers, half of whom had never 
seen a protessional book or magazine, Mr. 
Brooks proceeded to rehabilitate some of the 
most promising, and his marvelous success with 
these rehabilitated Standardized Tests led tu 
the demand for the most comprehensive, most 
self-helpiul, most professionally compelling 
book that has been provided for school use. 

While we have all accepted loyally the vari- 
ous ingenious and wonderful systems ot Stan- 
dardized Tests. it has been with much the same 
teeling we had when we saw the first airplane, 
“marvelous to behold,” but ready to let the 
other fellows enjoy it, but we can imagine no 
teacher in city or country who could read this 
book and not want to try it at once. 


a 


SEX EDUCATION 

(“High Schools and Sex Education.” A Manual of 
Suggestions on Education Related to Sex. Edited by 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Ph. D., assistant director of Edu- 
cational work, United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. Cloth. To be had of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 50 cents a 
copy.] 

No teaching that is so vital socially, so signifi- 
cant to individual character, and so indispensa- 
ble to community protection as sex education 
has heen so timidly approached, so conscien- 
tiously opposed as has been any reference there- 
to in public schools. 

Although there has been much progress in 
public sentiment there remains genuine doubt 
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as to the wisdom of trusting teachers to handle 
so delicate a subject. Danger signals have been 
more intense than head lights, but the war 
when every man had to be examined physically, 
was a horrible nightmare, and has led to cour- 
ageous crusading for sex enlightenment for in- 
dividual prevention and community protection. 
-~There has been created a serious demand for 
a book with government guarantee of sanity 
that can be safely put in the hands of teachers 
whose wisdom will not test 100 per cent. but 
whose ‘ntentions are the best. 

The Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service has joined the United 
States Commissioner of Education in the prep- 
aration of a work edited by Dr. Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg, which deals with the problem 
broadly and wisely. The book brings together 
in usable form a variety of material. It has 
been prepared on the basis of descriptions of 
work actually done by high school teachers in 
various parts of the country, replies to ques- 
tions submitted to the Bureau of Education and 
to the Public Health Service by correspondents, 
and replies. to questions most frequently raised 
at the forty or more conferences on sex educa- 
tion that have been held during the past three 
years. There is included an attempt to show 
the bearing of the whole problem of sex en- 
lightenment and adjustment to the other tasks 
of the school, together with a variety of prac- 
tical suggestions derived from many sources. 
This publication can but be of substantial assis- 
tance to those high school teachers and prin- 
cipal; who are earnestly striving to make boys 
and girls into more effective, more useful citi- 
zens, and through the practical application 
of the methods which it submits can but con- 
tribute to the rearing of a healthier and happier 
generation. 


o--- 

THE GOD OF THINGS 
When earth’s last picture is painted, 

And the tubes are twisted and dried, 
And the oldest colors are faded. 

And the youngest painter has died, 
We shall rest, and faith we shall need it, 

Lie down for an eon or two, 
Till the Master of all good workmen 

Shall allow us to work anew. 
And those who are good shall be happy; 

They shall sit in a golden chair, 
And splash at a ten league canvas 

With brushes of comet's hair. 
They shall have live Saints to work from, 

Silas, Peter and Paul. 
They shall work a year at a sitting, 

And never grow tired at all. 
And only the Master shall praise us, 

And only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, 

And no one shall work for fame— 
But all for love of the working 

And each in his separate star 
Shall do the thing as he sees it 

For the God of things as they are. 

—Kipling. 
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BOOK TABLE 


EVERYDAY CITIZENSHIP. By Frederick F. 

Blachly, University of Oklahoma, and Miriam E. Oat- 

“man. New York and Chicago: Charles E. Merrill 

Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 252 pp. 

The latest appeal for attention in the civics field has 
‘vision from its first paragraph: “This book is an attempt 
to make it clear to young people that the privileges and 
-duties of citizenship are matters of everyday life.” The 
keynote of the book—“the future of America”—is carried 
‘through it to the last sentence: “An intelligent, inter- 


ested, helpful body of citizens, willing to co-operate for ~ 


the good of all, can make America’s future even greater 
than her splendid past.” 

It has been most difficult in the making of any text- 
book in history and civics not to walk backward, and how- 
ever interesting it may be for men educated in the past 
to try to make children live in the past, that is not a 
winning vision today. 

It is entirely natural that the University of Oklahoma 
should produce the man to make a book that is concerned 
primarily with “the future of America.” From the first 
chapter which discusses the “Importance of Supporting 
the Government” to the last, “American Citizenship—a 
Privilege and a Responsibility,’ the spirit of the book is 
directed toward having young people see the Rainbow of 
Promise rather than the thundercloud with its rattle and 
roar. The National Defence receives 100 words in the 
second chapter while Public Welfare has 200 words. 
Local affairs, which touch the life of every home in every 
community, have seventy pages before the book takes up 
the state government, which has forty-six pages, and then 
comes the national government with seventy-six pages. 

There is a concrete definiteness in these chapters on the 
organization and workings of the government that will 
impress the facts upon the memory and it is all to!d in 
a way that will be clearly understood by boys and girls 
from twelve years upward. 

Here are a few of the 600 topics specifically treated in 
a suggestive way: Advantages of having good streets, 
methods of paying for street construction, distribution 
and power of street lights, training schools for policemen, 
Americanized jiu jitsu, educating citizens in fire preven- 
tion, who should serve on the Board of Health, sorting 
and destroying rubbish. Thus the boys and girls in 
school see citizenship functioning in the everyday life of 
the world in which they live. 


GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW. Revised by Ralph F. 
Rogers, attorney-at-law, and Clyde O. Thompson, 
principal of the Commercial High School, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 409 pp. 

Commercial law is now a universal subject for high 
schools in cities. It is as vital as any branch taught. It 
is a subject that must be a hundred per cent. perfect, both 
as to fact and as to straight thinking on the part of the 
student. It is a subject that cannot be abbreviated. 
Resting as it does upon Common Law, where there is no 
statute law, there must be the most complete and compre- 
hensive knowledge of Common Law, which is the same 
yesterday, today and forever. 

“Gano’s Commercial Law” is a classic, not only in its 
legal phases, but as to the science and art of teaching. Each 
subject is followed by “Questions” skilfully prepared. 
These by “Important Points” which present a clear analy- 
sis of the subject. In some cases there are as many as 
forty “Important Points.” These are followed by “Test 
Questions” and these by “Case Problems.” We have seen 
no book on any subject that is presented in a more mas- 
terful way than is “Gano’s Commercial Law” as revised 
by Rogers and Thompson. 


THE EXPERT TYPIST. By C. C. Smith, Bureau of 
the Census, instructor at night sessions, Business High 
School, Washington, D. C. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 274 pp. 

That a book can be at the same time practical and at- 
tractive is proved by Mr. Smith’s splendid new manual 
for typists. Both beginner and experienced typist will 
find much of profit in its common-sense-packed pages. 
Not only theory, but practical points as well, are given, 
and illustrations that really illustrate add to its teachable- 
ness. After an introductory chapter on the history of 
the typewriter, the author gives entire chapters to the 
following topics: How to Use a Machine, How to Get 
the Most out of a Machine, How to Space and Centre, 
How to Develop Speed, How to Use the Mimeograph, 
How to Type a Business Letter, How to Use the Dictat- 
ing Machine, How to Use Good English, How to Prepare 
a Statistical Report, How to Prepare for the United 
States Civil Service, How to Secure a Position, How to 
Secure Advancement. An index is provided. The vol- 
ume will be useful both to the self-instructed and to 
pupils in business schools, public or private. 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH. In the New Hudsoa 
Shakespeare Series. Edited by Ebenezer Charlton 
Black. Beautifully printed and attractively and_ ser- 
viceably bound. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
and Company. 

No one today could edit Shakespeare for school use 
more skilfully than can E. Charlton Black, and in his edi- 
tion of the New Hudson Shakespeare he has had every 
possible assistance of editorship and artistic printing and 
binding of Ginn and Company. i 

The introductory material is adequate and up-to-date; 
the notes and variant readings are at the bottom of the 
page where they have proved most helpful; the text of the 
play itself is conservative, being based on the earlier 
Quartos and Folios. The aim has been to make a text 
which the student of Shakespeare will find sane, and at 
the same time, abreast of all that is worth while in later 
research. 

It was with the Hudson Shakespeare that Edwin Ginn 
first compelled the attention of college men to his scho- 
lastic discrimination, professional devotion and_ business 
heroism. In remembrance of those early days we al- 
ways welcome any new venture in modernizing the Hud- 
son Shakespeare by the successors of Edwin Ginn with 
something close to reverence. 

EVANGELINE: A ROMANCE OF ACADIA. By 
Henry W. Longfellow. With Introduction and Prose 
Version by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated from 
the moving picture produced by William Foe featuring 
Miriam Cooper. Springfield: Milton Bradley Company. 
Cloth. 247 pp. ° 
We can think of no equally valuable service any pub- 

lisher has rendered American literature as the Milton 

Bradley Company has rendered in the publication of this 

really brilliant true-to-life story of the Acadians. 

Longfellow’s “Evangeline” has been of inestimable set- 
vice to history in his wonderfully beautiful poem, but it 
has created an intense desire to know more of the suffer- 
ings of these home-loving people. 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey has spared no pains in ferret 
ting out the last possible trace of fact as revealed in the 
archives where there could possibly be reference to the 
Acadians before their cruel removal and during their life 
in new surroundings. 

The truth as thus revealed magnifies a thousand fold the 
story of the poem. 

The publishers have spared no pains to give Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey’s Prose Version every possible benefit of 
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NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Reading : 


Aldine Readers Primer and Books One to Eight, 
Learning to Read—A Manual for Teachers— 
Charts and Cards. 


Aldine Speller in a Four-Book Edition and a 
Two-Book Edition covering the work in Grades 
One to Eight, inclusive; Learning to Spell—A 
Manual for Teachers. 


Language, Grammar, Composition: 


Aldine First, Second, and Third Language 
Books for Grades Three to Eight and Junior 
High Schools, Teachers’ Manuals; Buehler’s A 
Modern English Grammar and Composition, Re- 
vised, a systematic and complete course in the 
subject. 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
High School English: 


Webster’s Effective English Expression; Eng- 


lish for Business; English for Business, 
Abridged. With Teachers’ Manuals. 


Algebra: 


Elementary Algebra Outline by Harry B. Marsh, 
The Technical High School, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Group Intelligence Tests: 


The Myers Mental Measure and Measuring 
Minds—An Examiner’s Manual; Form 2 of The 
Myers Mental Measure; A Pantomime Test. 


Lessons in Elementary English and 
Citizenship for Adults: 


The Language of America, Books One and Two, 
and a Teachers’ Manual. 


THE WINSLOW HEALTH SERIES 


THE LAND OF HEALTH, by Grace T. Hatxocx of the Child Health Organiza- 


tion, and Dr. C.-E. A. Winstow, Professor of Public Health, Yale Medical 
School, Yale University, and Curator of Public Health, American Museum of 


Natural History. 


A new hygiene text for the lower grades. This is a fascinating liitle 
story sure to interest children and presents in a most attractive and 
unique way those principles of health which every child should know and 


should practice. 


HEALTHY LIVING, BOOKS ONE AND TWO, by pr. C. E. A. Winstow, 
Professor of Public Health, Yale Medical School, Yale University, and Curator 
of Public Health, American Museum of Natural History. 


For the intermediate and upper grades. 


Healthy Living differs from 


the usual type of hygiene text particularly in that it does not depend on 
merely informational matter for the development of health habits. It 
provides a plan for putting health principles into effect at once—in the 
schoolroom, on the playground, at home. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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printer’s skill and illuminator’s art. 

“Evangeline” has been much in my thought since child- 
hood, and often has it played an important part in lecture 
and address, and this revelation through unimpeachable 
documents enriches the poem beyond expression. 

Of course it will be in every library in the country and 
teachers should make it a part of their responsibility to see 


ethat it is read. 


MY BOOKHOUSE. Bockhouse for Children, Publish- 
ers, Chicago. 

This wonderful collection of stories and poems for chil- 
dren of all ages, edited by Olive Beaupré Miller, 
is being rapidly introduced into homes, schools and 
libraries wherever there are grown-ups who understand 
the needs and loves of the children. 

Each volume has a charm of its own which makes it 
especially adapted to the age and grade for which it is 
intended. 

“In the Nursery” is a collection of Mother Goose 
rhymes and stories and poems, both old and new, for the 
little folks. It is ideal for use in the kindergarten and 
primary grades. Here we find our old friends, Little Bo 
Peep, The Mouse that Ran up the Clock, Jack be Nimble, 
Humpty Dumpty and the rest, daintily pictured just as 
we love to imagine them and with their stories told exactly 
as we learned them years ago. 

Just “Up One Pair of Stairs” we find such delightful 
tales as “The Brooklet’s Story” by Margaret Syd- 
ney, “The Coming of the King,’ by Laura E. Richards, 
“The Fairy Who Judged Her Neighbors,” by Jean Inge- 
low, and a host of simple folk tales of different nations 
just fitted for the children who are beginning to get ac- 
quainted with the great world beyond their ken. 

“Through Fairy Halls” introduces us to some of the 
longer fairy stories, yet they are so simply worded and so 
skilfully adapted to the understanding of the boys and 
girls of the middle grades that they can often retell a 
story from a single reading. “The Princess on the Glass 
Hill,” a Norse tale, is a particular favorite, with the Ital- 
ian story of “Gigi and the Magic Ring” a close second. 
Not only do the children get the story quickly, but they 
see the ethical lesson at once and love to explain it in 
their own words. 

“The Treasure Chest” is brimful and running over 
with selections from such well known writers as Gelett 
Burgess, Hamlin Garland, J. T. Trowbridge, George 
Eliot, Theodore Roosevelt, and with other bits of real 
literature, which will whet the appetites of the early 
‘teens for more of the world’s best stories. 

“From the Tower Window” we watch with the older 
boys and girls the “Merry Doings of Robin Hood,” and 
the laughable “Adventures of Don Quixote,” catch 
glimpses of the heroes of Sir Walter Scott, and see a 
magic procession of knights and ladies of all times. 

“The Latch Key” opens the door to the earnest pur- 
pose of the books by giving sketches from the lives of 
the authors, telling the origins of the folk tales, and 
classifying the stories geographically, historically and 
by special subjects. The final index arranges them by 
ethical theme, so that they may be readily used to drive 
home lessons in conduct, manners or morals. 

All this wealth of literature, together with the physical 
make-up of the books, with their exquisite covers, large 
clear print and accurate but artistic illustrations by many 
of the best-known illustrators, make them invaluable for 
the literary training of children. 


SELF-HELP ENGLISH LESSONS. Third Book. By 
Julia Helen Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney, profes- 
sor of Education, Boston University. Illustrated by 
Frederick Richardson. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. 

John J. Mahoney, who is always brilliantly clever in 
availability, was never more so than in the title of “Self- 
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Help English Lessons.” For three-quarters of a century 
all language books have been self-help lessons. They haf 
to be, but no one has had the wit to say so in a iitle as 
skilfully as has Professor Mahoney. 

And once committed to the pedagogy of Self-Help he 
has the courage to keep that thought ever before teacher 
and student. 

We think no single sentence in any language lessons. 
whatever the title was ever more helpful, ever helped a 
student to help himself to correct use of English more 
than the following: “That, what and which have no case 
forms, so you can make no mistake in using them as the 
subjects of verbs, as objects of verbs, or the object of 
proposition.” 

Such crisp, captivating information is given times out 
of number. It is not new but it is a new approach to an 
interesting fact. 


ADOLESCENCE AND HIGH-SCHOOL PROBLEMS.. 
By Ralph W. Pringle, principal, University High 
School, Illinois State Normal University. With 
Introduction by President L. D. Coffman, University 
of Minnesota. New York, Boston, Chicago: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 386 pp. 

Nothing is more educationally cheering today than the 
significance of the new school book making. The editor 
of a school book publishing house is one of the most vital 
factors in education today. 

Today a high school principal has as good a chance to 
capture the textbook market as a professor in Harvard 
or Columbiia. This is nowhere better demonstrated 
than in “Adolescence and High-School Problems,” one 
of the most compelling school books of the year, by the 
principal of a high school in Illinois, who writes out of 
abundant scholarship, the best of experience and with a 
noble purpose. 

Principal Pringle knows boys and girls of high school 
age; knows the psychological science of the adolescence 
years, appreciates the problems of young people in school 
and in society. He has wrestled with all the problems of 
high school boys and girls and in this brilliant study of 
what to do and what not to do for them and with them 
he has prepared a masterful treatment of their curriculum, 
their social activities, their literary societies, their debai- 
ing practice, their study of journalism, their athletics, 
their personal financial problems and the assembly hour- 

A peculiarly valuable feature of the book is the whole- 
some presentation of sex education and moral education. 
It is in every way a highly significant book for any high 
school teacher, and a genuinely sane approach to all high 
school problems from the personal equation standpoint. 


FOUNDATION HISTORY SERIES: 
BEGINNERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY. By J. B. New- 
man. Cloth. Illustrated. 174 pp. 
BEGINNERS’ MODERN HISTORY. By J. B. New- 
man. Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pp. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. 
These books by J. B. Newman are a highly attractive 
and historically reliable presentation of the story of the: 
great empires and peoples from whom modern civilization: 
has developed. They provide material to enable young 
students to form a correct impression of the trend of his- 
tory from earliest times to the close of the World War: 
in 1918. The two books make a vivid contrast of the slow 
movements of history in ancient times and the rapid’ 
changes in modern times. 


Oculists and Physicians. 
HAVE Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 


offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians. 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes: 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 
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| Announcement 


O fill a long felt need among super- 

visors of music and teachers correlat- 
ing music with other school subjects, a 
service is oftered to educators wishing to 
secure phonograph records of educational 


content. 


This service is established by Grace 
Drysdale, who for the past six years has 
been an authority on Educational records 


and a lecturer of musical appreciation. 


Mrs. Drysdale will devote all her time to 
the continual improvement of her service. 
and she takes this opportunity to invite 
you to her office-studio whenever you are 


in the vicinity of Boston. 


"SCHOOL RECORD» SERVICE 


[pRONOGRAPAS & 


HARVARD: SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE MASS 


NEW HORACE MANN READERS 


New Primer and New First Reader 


New material in story form. Teacher's Editions 
contain both text and exercise material, giving de- 
tailed directions for the teaching of each day's tes- 
son. “It would be hard.” says the American School 
Board Journal, “to find two children's textbooks 
more delightful, more natural, more direct. The 
stories and rhymes are not only well chosen, but 
handsomely illustrated.” 


NEW METHODS IN ARITHMETIC 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 
Socialized recitations, often dramatized, 
the pupil to self-activity. Most of the lessons can 
be worked out by the pupil alone. Hundreds of 
problems of contemporary interest. Practical short 
methods are taught. Reviews and oral lessons are 
frequent. Two, three, and six book series. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 


The Makers of America 

A New Biographical History—Sth Grade. 
Introduction to American History 

America’s European Beginnings—éth Grade 
Elementary American History and Government 

Revised to 1922—7th and &th Grades 


stimulate 


These books make a personal and dramatic appeal. 
Authentic, impartial, and inspiring. Beautifully 
illustrated. Many pupils’ and teachers’ aids. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York: 55 Fifth Avenue Chicago : 2457 Prairie » Avenue 


Popular Lecture Subjects 


The subjects emphasized this 
season by 


A. E. WINSHIP 


are 


Sterilizing Waywardness. 


Solving Problems of Tomorrow. 
Seeing Around the Corner of Time. 
The Joy of Paying Taxes. 
Personality in Action. 
Geographical Personality. 
Dominate not Domineer. 
EDITOR OF 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, .Boston 


MY BOOKHOUSE 


The Child’s Foundation in Literature 
Edited by OLIVE BEAUPRE MILLER 


A new, carefully graded, well indexed 
publication for children, containing stories 
and poems selected from the best in liter- 
ature of all times and all countries—2,560 
pages durably bound in six attractive 
volumes and illustrated by some of our 
best known artists. 


“In all her selections Mrs. Miller has 
maintained one uncompromising 
standard, namely, that literary 
beauty shall be combined with the 
highest ethical standards and ideals 
of conduct.”—John Clair Minot in 
Boston Herald. 


Mail Coupon for Further Information. 


THE BOOKHOUSE FOR CHILDREN 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


Please send me a complete table 
MY BOOKHOUSE also Mrs. 
Reading for Children.” 


of contents of 
Miller's article “Right 
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* TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, lll., 28 E, Jackson Bivd, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Bdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions 


from anyone connected with 


schools or school events in any part of the country. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school administration are acceptable as news. 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Grace Abbott, head of the United 
States Children’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington, has been appointed semi-official 
consultant and collaborator on the 
Advisory Committee of the League of 
Nations. 


Mrs. Dorothy W. Straight has 
given to Cornell University $1,000,000 
to erect a building to be used as the 
centre for student social and recrea- 
tional life, as a memorial to her late 
husband, who was an alumnus and 
trustee of the university. 


The teachers of Berks County, Pa., 
at their recent Institute, passed a 
resolution urging the need of a per- 
manent tenure for teachers, at the 
same time calling attention to the 
failure of many teachers to regard 
their contracts as binding. A _ teach- 
er’s word should be his bond. 

The Chinese Republic ap- 
pointed Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, formerly 
professor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and later United 
States Minister to China, to be a spe- 
cial adviser. 


Public school teachers throughout 
Williamson County, Texas, are re- 
joicing in the coming to Southwestern 
University of Dr. Paul W. Horn as 
its president. They feel that his 
presence in Southwestern will mean 
an invaluable stimulus to better edu- 


cation throughout the entire school 
system of the county. 
A million dollars in school bonds 


brought Birmingham $1,033,020, which 
was $224,980 more than the million 
dollars of same bonds June 7, 1921. 
Joseph L. Jarman, president State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Va., re- 
ports 568 college students in addition 
to students not functioning in the 
college department. 

Highway engineering is taught in 
130 American universities. 

Teachers in Wooster, Ohio, may 
bob their hair without fear of losine 
their jobs. 


“I don’t think that school authori- 
ties who ask men no questions about 
smoking have any right to say 
whether or not girl teachers may bob 
their hair,’ declares County Superin- 
tendent G, U. Baumgardner. 

An observance of great interest lo- 
cally was held in Dublin, N. H., re- 
cently, the home of America’s first 
free public library, when it celebrated 
its first century in the book-lendin 
business, with exercises at the head- 
quarters of the Dublin Historical 
Society. Dr. Henry W. Piper, now 
of Boston, was the principal speaker. 

According to Dr. Piper, Dublin’s 
library was founded in 1822. Peter- 
boro, N. H., started a library eleven 
years later, which bears the distinction 
of being the first free public library 
to be maintained by taxation. The 
Dublin library was supported at the 
outset by public subscriptions, and in 
this the first collection of books ever 


made available for free use were 
housed. 
Rev. Levi W. Leonard was Amer- 


ica’s first public librarian. Two of his 
grandsons, Fred S. Leonard of Hins- 
ca.e, N. H., and W. Jackson Leonard 
of Accord, N. H., attended the exer- 
cises, and the latter in speaking of the 
library and his grandfather’s work, 
said that no episode in the history of 
education had been so important as 
the founding of the Dublin library 
except the starting of the first school. 


A program of safety instruction in 
the schools of the country is one of 
the aims of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, representing 4,000 employers and 
7,000,000 workers, according to an- 
nouncement made _ recently after a 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the organization. 


Hamilton College receives $36,000, 
the income to be given in scholarships, 


from the estate of the late George 
Dunham of Utica Daily Press. 
Phillips Exeter Academy, New 


Hampshire, receives $50,000 from the 
estate of E. A. Valentine of Chicago, 
and has a half interest in the residue 
of the estate. 
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What is said to be the largest sta- 
dium in the world is at Ohio State 
University, Columbus. The cost for 
the building alone, lands ap- 
proaches not included, was $1,380,000. 
The reserved seating capacity is 61,160. 
and the entire capacity is 75,000, At 
the first game there were 25,000 pres- 
ent; and at the formal opening, Oct. 
21, the actual sales reached the seat- 
ing capacity two weeks in advance, 
The formal opening was celebrated at 
a game between Michigan and Ohio. 
Universities in the Middie West Con- 
ference. The stadium built of 
steel and reinforced concrete in two. 
tiers. Twenty-five acres have been 
set apart for parking cars at the 
games, and plans have been’ made. 
for developing sixty acres as playing. 
grounds for tennis, baseball, and other 
sports other than regular U team, 
work. 


The consolidation of State Educa- 
tional boards, better rural supervision. 
and better buildings are some of the 
recommendations of the Kentucky 
Educational Commission appointed by 
the legislature to make a survey of 
the state and report on conditions in, 
the school districts. Besides these 
improvements, the entire system is to. 
be taken out of politics by the ap- 
pointment of a new _ board having 
complete control over educational 
matters. 


More than 150,000 in the public: 
schools of Los Angeles, 5,000 more 
boys than girls. Boys 93,251, girls. 
87,530. 

In Los Angeles 147,584 school chil- 
dren were promoted last June, 19,441 
were not promoted and 1,268 were 
demoted. 


138,929 parents visited Los Angeles. 
schools last year. 


The National Council of the Teach- 
ers of English will hold a meeting im 
Chattanooga, Tenn., November 36- 
December 2, 1922. This will be the 
first session of this council to be held 
in the South. 


Organization of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Kentucky National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene was 
recently effected, and a program to 
be followed in making a mental sur- 
vey of the state was adopted. 

San Diego, California, citizens, by 
over-subscribing a fund of $150,000, 
have assured for that city a $750,000 
Army-Navy Y. M. C. A. clubhouse 
for service men, and work will be 
started in the near future on a six- 
story building which will be one of 
the finest of its kind in the country. 
Contingent upon the attainment of a 
fund originally set at $150,000, the 
army-navy department of the inter- 
national committee of the Y. M. C. 
A. offered an outright gift of $600,- 
000, the former sum to be spent for 
the purchase of a suitable site, and 
the larger amount for the erection of 
the building. 

With an enrollment of 1,050 young 
women, nearly all in home economics, 
all records of attendance of the fair 
sex at lowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, have been badly shattered. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


Overcoats Protect Individuals from Weather 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


PROTECT FREE TEXT BOOKS FROM DAILY WEAR, 
HANDLING, SOILING AND HARD KNOCKS 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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Between September, 1921, and 
September, 1922, 136 teachers of Los 
Angeles schools were married. Of 
these, 108 were teachers in elementary 
schools. 


The Industrial Association of San 
Francisco maintains a school which 
teaches the plastering trade without 
charge to pupils. It pays $2.50 a day 
to students, if they are married. Ina 
course of twelve weeks, five days a 
week and eight hours a day, the school 
undertakes to make a competent plas- 
terer. The association plans to open 
schools tor bricklayers, painters, and 
others in the building trades. The 
pupils are required to pass the army 
“Beta” psychological and physicial 
tests before admission. Those who 
are admitted and still prove incapable 
of learning are weeded out promptly. 


Recently in New York City a pa- 
rade of 7,000 to &,000 scouts  culmi- 
nated in Central Park, where a monu- 
ment was dedicated to the 1,054 chil- 
dren who had needlessly been killed 
during the past year in that city. At 
that same time Scout Samuel Levine 
of Troop 157, Brooklyn, was deco- 
rated with the Gary gold medal as 
the bravest scout in all of Greater 
New York, who had demonstrated his 
skill in safety and life saving. 


It was discovered in Denver that - 


the standard tests did not show better 
results in small classes than in large 
ones. It seems that as good results 
were obtained in large as in small 
classes so far as we can measure 
results objectively. This has been 
the experience elsewhere, as shown 
by a recent study by Dr. Buckingham. 


Twelve years ago the city of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, spent $18,000 to 
operate its schools. This year they set 
aside a budget of $90,000 for main- 
tenance of its school system. Twelve 
years ago there were about twenty 
odd teachers; this year there are sixty 
teachers. Charlottesville has not  in- 
cregsed its population very much in 
that period. This is typical of the 
educational progress in every section 
of the state and of the South, 


Principal Mummart of the Mar- 
seilles, Ill, high schools, has put into 
operation an “honor roll” that seems 


to him to have great possibilities for 
good. Rewards for high standing are 
in the nature of special privileges, 
early dismission, etc. 

Requirements for the 
are :— 

1. Deportment not less than 90%. 

2. Three subjects not less than 90 
and only one less than 88%. 

3. Tardiness and absences to be ex- 
cused within forty-eight hours aiter 
the pupil’s return to school, 

4. Regular and prompt attendance 
at classes and study periods. 


Get Bulletin “1921 Ne. 37” of the 
Bureau of Education from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
for five cents, and learn all there is 
to be learned about Malnutrition and 
School Feeding. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER 
30_Dec. 1-2: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association at Boise. 
30-Dec. 1: North Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Association at Raleigh. 


30-Dec. 1-2: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association at Houston, 


30-Dec. 1-2: Joint convention of 
the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education Vocationa] Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle 
West and the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


honor roll 


DECEMBER 


1-2: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Baltimore. 


1-2: 36th annual convention of the 
Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

1-2: Association of Schools. and 
Colleges of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Tower School, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


2: Association of Modern  Lan- 
guage Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Tower 


School, Wilmington, Del. 


15-16: Kentucky Department of Su- 
perintendence, Frankfort. 
Caplhinger, president, Maysville. 

22-23: American Association of 


Teachers of Spanish, Los Angeles, 
California (University of South- 
ern California, University of Cali. 
fornia, Southern Branch). 

26-30: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Portland. 

27.29: Pennsylvania State Bduca- 
tion Association at Bethlehem. 
27-29: Florida Educational Asso- 

ciation at St. Petersburg. 

27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Springfield. 

27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 

28-29: American Association of 
Universty Professors, New Haven, 
Conn, (Yale University.) 

28-29: American Historical Associa- 
tion, ibid. 


28-29: American Philological Asso- 
ciation, ibid. 
28-29: Archeological Institute of 
America, ibid. 
28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, University of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Division, ibid. Chicago, 
1923. 
FEBRUARY 
8-10: Oklahoma State Teachers” 


Association at Oklahoma City, 


26-March $8: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Clevela na 


MARCH. 


8-10: South Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


29-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers. 

APRIL. 
9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 


tional Conference, Cleveland, 
19-21: Kentucky Education 
ciation at Louisville. 


Asso- 


tional history. 


and the great seal of John. 


Principals and High School Teachers 


Don’t you want a beautiful colored copy 22”x30” of Magna Charta? 
Hung in every high school in the Union the Great Charter will exert 
all through life a steady influence for Americanization and patriot- 
ism, and your pupils will take also a greater 


The copy shows shields of arms of the Barong in heraldic colors 


Price $4.67 cash with order, post paid. . 


J. W. HAMILTON, 147 Kent Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 
THE BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


has continuous call for candidates for unexpected vacancies. 
AVAILABLE TEACHERS 

registering with us now may be appointed at once or at the holidays. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE 


permanent enrollment; individual attention; recommendation to fitting 
positions; satisfactory results, 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


3 Our clients are the 
TEACHERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay _ high- 

est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, serving of promotion, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Eldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as a 

38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
MchICAm ... {EACHERS’ AGENCY ‘2toduces to 
PA ane FOREIGN Sch amilies 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an¢ 
Governesses, for ar Seance of instruction; recommends good 
ents. Call or ress 
Mrs. M. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Sauare. New York. 


cecommends teachers and bas Ohed 


Agency 


teacher for any desirable or 
swherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageacy fo: 


superior people. \ 
FIFTH Seats regster only reliadh 


New York City candidates. Service 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WW. O. PRATT, Manager 
TEACHERS 1 the one in the country 


The Parker AGENCY 


Nineteen years in the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Coiieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
\.e receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHC ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


VW/e have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Dietance Telephone Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS?’ | Beacon st. 


AGENCY 


November 30, 1922 


What Will 
You Give— 


Wife, Mother, 
Sister, Daughter, 
or Sweetheart? 


Settle the Christmas Question! 
NOW! 


The following offer will help 
you decide your Christmas gifts 
mow and will give you peace of 
mind in the last few days when 
the rest are worrying. With a 
few strokes of your pen in the 
next few minutes you can settle 
this question by sending us the 
names of those you wish to re. 
member. 


Two Gifts for the Price of One 


This beautiful Golden Rule bar- 
Pin is given FREE with each 
yearly subscription to The Gol- 
den Rule Magazine. 

Handsomely finished in 14-kt 


burnished gold _ front. It is 
woman's handiest article and} 
will wear life-time. This! 


unique design, signifying gener-| 
osity and good will, is this mag- 
azine’s original gift to its read- 
ers and cannot be obtained else- 
where, 


THE GOLDEN RULE MAGA-! 
ZINE is the magazine that all} 
have been looking for. Help| 
them find it. This inspiring | 
magazine, teaching self-develop-| 
ment through self-help, will be! 
welcomed warmly by all who re- | 


ceive it. Its contributors are | 
known nationally as writers of} 
authority. So give your friends! 


this chance to follow the articles 
on Psychology, The Art of Sell- 
ing, Successful Men and Women, 
| Health, and numerous other sub- 


|jects of vital interest to “those| 
who think and want to grow.” | 


RESERVE YOUR NUMBER 
IN TIME | 


Take action immediately and| 
use the coupon below while our | 
jsupply lasts. If you have many| 
friends, pin a sheet of paper to! 
this advertisement with their} 
names, You'll be happy when} 
it’s done. Your friends will be} 
happy, too! } 
The Golden Rule Magazine, 
149 West Ohio St., Chicago, TIL} 
Send The Golden Rule Maga-! 
zine to my good friends here an?} 
j}include the beautiful bar-pin you} 
write about. Enclosed is 


amount at usual subscription | 
rate 


$2.00 Per year. 


| Name 


| Address 


P. S—If you want to give thi 
helpful magazine to a man, add} 
his name and we will send the} 
Pin to_him. He'l] know what to} 
do with it! 


| 
| 
} 
| 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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The Young Mother. 


THE ILLS OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN should be so well known to the 
youngest of mothers that a reminder or a repetition of the symptoms of illness 
seems unnecessary, yet there are some mothers who overlook a feverish condition, 
a little colic, or a disposition to be irritable. If not corrected they may lead to 
serious sickness. And to correct them, to bring Baby back to its happy self, is 
so easy by the use of Castoria—a medicine prepared just for infants and children. 
It will regulate the bowels (not force them), aid digestion and so bring quiet and rest. 
Fletcher’s Castoria has been doing this for over 30 years; regulating the 
stomach and bowels of infants and children. It has replaced the nauseating Castor 
Oil, so-called Soothing Syrups, poisonous Paregoric and other vicious concoctions 
in the homes of true and honest mothers—mothers who love their children. 
Those mothers will give their babies foods and medicines especially prepared 
for infants and children. 


= Children Cry For 


Net Contents 15 Fluid Drachm 


(oS) 
| AVedgetable Preparation iors: 
A Word About Truth. 
bras | INFANTS ——— “Great is Truth, and mighty above all things.” So says the Old 
Ras eNy | Thereby Promoting Digestion Testament, yet it is equally true to-day. Truth shows no favors, 
Cheerfuiness fears no enemies. 
ov || neither ium, Morphine 1 From the inception of Fletcher’s Castoria, Truth has been the 
bev) |) Mineral. NoTNARCOT | watchword, and to the conscientious adherence to this motto in the 
tee nae Besjpe of Oid De: SAMUEL PITCHER preparation of Fletcher’s Castoria as well as in its advertising is due 
BSS cat Pumpkin Seed the secret of its popular demand. 
Rees || aor te Suite All imitations, all substitutes, all just-as-good preparations lack 
Sache Anise Seed, the element of Truth, lack the righteousness of being, lack all sem- 
Rese) Bilan Sb blance even in the words of those who would deceive. 
see + I ed Sugar : And you! Mothers, mothers with the fate of the World in your 
| hands, can you be deceived? Certainly not. 
mete || A helpful Remedy for Fletcher’s Castoria is prepared for Infants and Children. It is 
of aah  Gonstipation and one | distinctly a remedy for the little-ones. The BABY’S need for a med- 
|) and Fever | icine to take the place of Castor Oil, Paregoric and Soothing Syrups 
het Loss Oromn-in infancy. 4 was the sole thought that led to its discovery. Never try to correct 
resutting ot BABY’S troubles with a medicine that you would use for yourself. 
ES FacSimile Signi MOTHERS SHOULD READ THE BOOKLET THAT IS AROUND EVERY BOTTLE OF FLETCHER’S CASTORIA 
| GENUINE CASTORIA atways 
<5 


| NEW_YORK- 
At Omonths old 


35 Doses 


my 


Bears the Signature of 


morp 


reme 
econseque 


Exact Copy of Wrapper. é 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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A school without a 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


is an educational tragedy 


Victrola XXV 


The Standard 
School Instrument 


For further information and helpful material 
consult any dealer in Victor products or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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